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MEMOIRS 


OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Concluded from page 772.) 


In the seventh month he had obtained a 
minute to visit all the little meetings of Friends 
which compose the Quarterly Meeting of Nor- 
folk and Norwich, and to appoint others, with those 


not professing with Friends, should his mind be 
drawn to the service. This gave him an oppor- 
tunity of personal communication with almost 
all the little flock, over whom, it might in truth 
be said, “the Holy Ghost had made him an 
‘overseer.””’ Some of the public meetings 
which he held on this occasion were very large, 
and eminently favored ; and the testimonies de- 
livered in the meetings for Friends were remark- 
ably clear and powerful ; so that it may truly be 
said to have been a bright winding up of his 
ministerial career. At the conclusion of the 
last meeting, which was held about a fortnight 
previous to his illness, he observed, that he did 
not see any thing more before him, and that he 
was almost inclined to believe his work in this 
way was done. On First day morning, the 27th 


of the twelfth month, as he was setting off with 


his family to meeting, he received the tidings of 
the sudden death of his valued brother-in-law, 
Samuel Heare. He heard them with calmness, 
and was closely exercised in ministry during the 
meeting, dwelling much and impressively on the 
text—‘‘ Thine are we, David, and on thy side, 
thou son of Jesse. Peace, peace be to thee, 
and peace be to thy helpers, for God helpeth 
thee.” On his return home, he alluded to the 
removal of his brother Buxton, and his sister 
Fry; and remarked with strong emphasis, “‘ We 
four were closely banded together in benevolent 
objects for many years, and I, who was the most 
delicate, am now the only one remaining. I feel 
this seriously.”” He then walked down to the 
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cottage of his old nurse to look at her remains, 
she having died a few days previously. An ex- 
pression of sweet serenity dwelt upon his coun- 
tenance as he stood by the coffin in her little 
chamber, and he seemed to have a sense of her 
rest and blessedness as he exclaimed, “ Poor old 
nurse! she appears to have passed away most 
peacefully. © what a favor! may it be so with 
me when my turn comes!” At the close of the 
afternoon meeting, he bowed the knee in very 
solemn prayer, adverting to the great uncertain- 
ty of all things temporal, and fervently petition- 
ing that “‘ every hindering and obstructing thing 
might be done away; and we prepared, through 
the abounding riches of redeeming love, to join 
the countless company who now surround the 
throne, ascribing glory and honor, salvation and 
strength, to the Lord God Omnipotent, and to 
the Lamb.” The deep and touching pathos of 
his voice, and the earnestness of the appeal, 
caused a thrilling sensation in many hearts, and 
the question arose, “Can it be possible that that 
voice will never more be heard within these 
walls?”’ During the Scripture reading with the 
villagers at the Hall in the evening, he was en- 
gaged in a striking manner on the awful conse- 
quences of delaying preparation for a dying hour, 

| alluding very instructively to the two deaths 
| which had just occurred, and ending with the 
| impressive exhortation—“ Be ye also ready, for 
at such an hour as ye think not the Son of Man 
cometh.”? These were his last words in minis- 
try with the servants and cottagers collectively ; 
speedily and solemnly were they confirmed by 
the event which followed ! 
On second day morning, the 28th, he attended 
| the committee of the District Visiting Society, 
as intimated in the last entry in his Journal, and 
returned home in a state of great exhaustion. 
But his medical man pronounced it a slight 
bilious attack, and seemed to have no anxiety 
about his recovery. It is very apparent, from 
his private journals, that Joseph John Gurney 
had a strong constitutional dread of death; and 
the peacefulness, and almost painlessness of his 
illness, may surely be reckoned among those 
“sparing mercies,” to which he often and feel- 
ingly alluded. He had frequently spoken of 
his natural sensitiveness to pain, and expressed 
a fear that he should not have fortitude to meet 
the sufferings of a dying hour; and, on the re- 
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mark being made on one occasion, that the near 
approach of death was often, in mercy, veiled 
from the view, or we were so shielded as not to 
be sensible of its gloom, he answered—“ Yes, 
we are very tenderly dealt with; and I have 
sometimes thought, through sparing mercy, that 
it might be so with me,’’—repeating, with a 
beaming expression of countenance, those beauti- 
ful lines on the death of a believer :— 
“ One gentle sigh their fetters breaks, 
We scarce can say they’re gone, 
Before the willing spirit takes 
Its mansion near the throne.”’ 

Remarkably was this verified in his experi- 
ence. So gently sloped, so beautifully brightened, 
was his passage to the silent tomb, that it might 
be truly said, death had no sting, the grave no 
victory. Everything that was done for him 
excited his gratitude ; his heart overflowed with 
affection to those around him; and, when any 
of the servants came into the room, he would 
employ them in some little office of kindness, 
knowing it would gratify them to be so employed. 

He liked to hear a portion of the Scriptures 
every day, and was much interested in the Life 
of William Allen, &c. One morning the hymn 
was read to him which commences with the words 


Rejoice for a brother deceased, 
Our loss is his infinite gain. 


The last verse he appeared to feel particular- 
ly; exclaiming 


, at the conclusion, “ delightful, 
that is indeed delightful.” 

On fifth day night, he was low and sorrowful ; 
for a little moment, his Saviour seemed to have 
hidden his face from him, and he said in a tone 
of sadness, “I feel so devoid of any good, and 
as if I had no power to lift up my heart in 
prayer.” It was remarked, that we have a 
merciful High Priest, who is touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities, and who sees and 
knows the desire of the hearts of his children, 
even when we have no ability to manifest it ; to 
which he sweetly replied, “that’s true, that’s 
very true, and I think I may rest there.” 

Sixth day was altogether a low day. In the 
evening, after a short time of profound stillness, 
he broke forth in strains of solemn, fervent 
prayer. This was rendered more impressive by 
the touching feebleness of his voice. It was 
evidently a relief to him, and he had a quiet night ; 
but on seventh day, although both nourishment 
and stimulants had been pretty freely adminis- 
tered, his strength was decidedly failing. As 
this state of things continued, it was deter- 
mined,“on first day afternoon, to send for a phy- 
sician from London, who was requested to come 
down immediately, by special train. During 
the morning, he several times alluded to “ The 
Declaration of Faith,’ which had been sent to 


America a few months previously, ereeving| 


“It would have been a great satisfaction to me | 
to have heard how that testimony is likely to 
answer. I believe I had the right sanction for 
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sending it, and trust it will be useful to Friends.”’ 
In the course of the day, a note was received 
from a Friend, expressive of cordial approbation 
of it, and of a full persuasion “ that it would 
prove an instrument of good to the Society, 
clearing the views of the honest-hearted, and 
convincing the gainsayers that they had both 
misunderstood and misrepresented him.” This 
seemed like a message sent to cheer him at this 
solemn hour. On his being made acquainted 
with it, a sunny smile lit up his pallid counten- 
ance, and he appeared to accept it as a token 
that a blessing would descend on this, his latest 
effort with the pen, to uphold those spiritual 
views and Christian testimonies which he had 
unflinchingly supported and proclaimed for more 
than thirty years; and which he continued 
to believe were founded in the very truth. In 
the evening his mind wandered a little, as it had 
done the evening before ; yet it was interesting 
to observe the marked indications of his habitual 
self-control and self-collectedness, even during 
these short periods of occasional rambling. 
About eleven o’clock, on second day morning, 
Dr. Prout arrived. He had often consulted him 
in London, seemed pleased to hear he was in the 
house, and wished him asked up immediately. 
When he entered the room, he welcomed him 
cheerfully, and gave him an exact account of all 
his symptoms. It was a moment of intensely 
touching interest. Prout took the patient’s hand 
in his, sought for his pulse, gave an expressive 
look at Dalrymple, and hastening away to con- 
ceal the feelings which almost overpowered him, 
he unhesitatingly pronounced him a dying man ! 
Deeply affecting as was this announcement to his 
tenderly-attached connections, they felt it a duty 
still to use every effort to increase his strength, 
in the fond hope that the physician might have 
been mistaken, and that he yet possessed the 
power to rally. But all proved unavailing. Soon 
after his last interview with Prout, he fell into a 
profound sleep, which continued till about five 
o'clock, when a sudden gleam of heavenly plea- 
sure lighted up his countenance; and, turning 
towards his wife, he sweetly said, “I think [ 
feel a little joyful, dearest,” and again dropped 
into atranquil slumber. Soon after this he sank 
lower and lower; unconsciousness came on, and 
such of his deeply afflicted family as were 
favored to be present at this awful hour sat by 
his bed in perfect stillness, until his breathing 
had become imperceptible, and they knew that 
the spirit had returned to God ae gave it. 
“Having served his generation by the will of 
God, he fell asleep.” So gently did his spirit 
pass away, so sweet was the peace shed on his 
departure, that for some moments his bereaved 
family almost lost the consciousness of their 
irreparable loss, in the blessed sense. that was 
given them of the fulness of his joy.* 


a his account is taken from memoranda mede at 
the time by one of Soseph John Guarney’s family. 
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His death took place on the 4th of the Ist 
month, 1847, in his 59th year. The event at 
once awakened a deep and intense feeling through- 
out a widely extended circle. ‘ The loss to this 
world,” writes one of his earliest friends, “in 
the withdrawal of such a man, the removal of 
such an example, the quenching of such a light, 
is more and greater than any of us can imagine.” 
These were reflections that doubtless filled many 
hearts, as they turned towards themselves, and 
those who were left behind; whilst, on his ac- 
count, the blessed assurance was granted that 
all was rest, and peace, and everlasting love. 

The sensation in Norwich and its neighbor- 
hood cannot easily be described ; and is proba- 
bly without precedent in the case of a mere 
private individual. During the entire interval 
of seven days, between his decease and the 
funeral, the half-closed shops, and the darkened 
windows of the private houses, gave unequivocal 
testimony of the feelings of the inhabitants. 

“Tt has furnished,” says an eye-witness, “ the 
principal topic of conversation in every family, 
in every private circle, in every group by the 
way-side. Persons of all classes and of every 


age, however various in opinion on other sub- 
jects, have united in their high estimate of the 
character of the deceased, and in the melancholy 
satisfaction of recalling excellencies of which 
now, alas! the memory alone remains. Each 


individual has had his own story to tell of some 
public benefit, or of some kindness shown to 
others or himself; and innumerable acts of 
beneficence, long forgotten amidst the crowd of 
more recent instances, have been related and 
listened to with the mournful pleasure incident 
to such a theme. The very street-gossip of 
Norwich during the past week, if it could have 
been collected and recorded, would doubtless 
furnish an almost unparalleled tribute to departed 
worth. ‘ 

“The funeral itself, as might have been ex- 
pected from these unusual preliminaries, was an 
extraordinary scene. The entire city suspended 
business, in order to witness or to take part in it. 

A simplicity, in harmony alike with the prac- 
tice of the Society of Friends, and with the 
habits and character of the departed, marked all 
the arrangements. As was fitting in such a case, 
there was no parade, no hired sorrow, no need- 
less insignia of grief. As the procession moved 
on towards the city, it was met by a gradually 
increasing number of the inhabitants, who had 
issued forth in a continuous stream to pay their 
last tribute to the memory of Joseph John Gur- 
ney. Silently and sadly they stood while the 
hearse passed slowly by; and many a tearful 
countenance, among the crowd, bore witness to 
their sympathy with the surviving relatives, and 
their reverential attachment to the dead. All, 
however, appeared to be impressed with the 
wwlemnity of the occasion, and with the desire to | 
preserve a becoming order 
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“ At St. Giles’ gate, a body of Sunday School 
teachers, to the number of about two hundred, 
joined the procession, already greatly swollen by 
numbers ; and which, continually growing as it 
went along, slowly passed on to the burying- 
ground attached to the Friends’ Meeting-house 
in the Gildencroft. At about half-past eleven 
the hearse arrived at the narrow gateway leading 
to the burying-ground, from whence the coffin 
was borne to the grave by six members of the 
Society of Friends, followed by the mourners. 

“ After the procession had surrounded the 
grave, a profound silence ensued, according to 
the simple but solemnly appropriate practice of 
the ‘Friends.’ This was, at length, broken by 
a brief reference to the 55th, 56th and 57th 
verses of the 15th chapter of the 1st of Corin- 
thians. ‘Odeath, whereisthy sting? Ograve, 
where is thy victory? The sting of death is 
sin; and the strength of sin is the law. But 
thanks be to God which giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ!’ Another pause 
took place, followed by another address. The 
coffin was then lowered. It was an impressive 
and affecting moment. The circle of mourning 
relatives, the surrounding crowd of spectators— 
searcely less moved or less attached to the 
deceased—persons of all ranks, of all ages, of 
all communions, magistrates and artizans, clergy- 
men and dissenting ministers, Churchmen, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, Methodists, and Friends—in 
short, representatives of the whole population of 
Norwich, now took their last farewell of Joseph 
John Gurney; slowly turning their footsteps 
towards the meeting-house, where a meeting for 
religious worship was to be held. The occasion 
was deeply impressive, and, pervaded as it was 
throughout by the spirit of pure Evangelical 
Catholic Christianity, formed an appropriate con- 
clusion to the funeral of such a man. 

“Thus terminated the proceedings of a day 
when the simple obsequies of a private individ- 
ual were converted by the whole body of his 
fellow-citizens into a memorial of his exalted 
virtues, and of their irreparable loss.”’* 

So was he loved and honored even im death. 
It were easy to multiply the proofs of the deep 
and lasting impression which he had made upon 
those who fell within the range of his influence. 
But such an attempt must at best very inade- 
quately disclose that which can only be fully dis- 
covered when the secrets of all hearts are made 
manifest. It will be more instructive, in con- 
nexion with the marked and impressive testimony 
thus borne by sorrowing multitudes, to a life 
long devoted to the services of pure and undefiled 
religion, to recur once more, in conclusion, to 
that humble view of himself, that true and deep 
sense of his own nothingness and entire depend- 
ence upon God, which had given brightness and 

*From the Norfolk News of the 16tbof the Ist mo. 
[January.) 1847. 
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maturity to his character, and in which lay the 
secret of his strength and of his joy. 

“From me, most assuredly,” are his emphatic 
words, in the short preface to his Autobiography, 
“all boasting isexcluded. If it has been given 
me to partake of some poignant sorrows, they 
were no more than I deserved; if ten thousand 
pleasures and enjoyments have been poured into 
my lap, they have been bestowed of the pure 
bounty of God; if a measure of intellectual 
activity and power has fallen to my lot, it is his 
gift alone, a gift very inadequately used for a 
purpose of his glory; and, above all, if I have 
had the happiness of knowing and loving the 
Saviour, and of serving him at the cost of much 
that I have held dear, it is not of myself, but al/ 
of race. All of grace most assuredly it is, 
that I have not fallen a prey to the deceiver and 
accuser of man; and that, while the Lord has 
condescended to employ me in his service, I have 
been permitted to entertain the blessed hope of 
a glorious immortality, where sin and sorrow are 
known no more.” 


MARTYRS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


It is an historical fact, too well known to 
require repetition, that, about two centuries 
ago, four Friends suffered martyrdom at Boston, 
in New England. 

We do not find that they were charged with 


any crime, but they were condemned and exe- 
cuted, ostensibly, because they returned into 
that jurisdiction, after being banished on pain of 
death ; that banishment itself being founded 
upon no accusation except their religious pro- 
fession. 

The apprehensions of duty, by which they 
were actuated, and the manner in which their 
minds were sustained under the prospect of their 
impending fate, are strongly and instructively 
exhibited in the declarations sent forth by the 
first three sufferers, a short time before their 
execution. 

These communications are introduced into 
the Review, not with the intention of reviving 
the remembrance of transactions now univer- 
sally condemned, but, to present to our readers, 
and particularly, to the youthful class, an evi- 
dence of the serenity and confidence, with 
which these victims of religious intolerance 
triumphed over the malice of their enemies. 

A copy of William Robinson’s paper, offered to the 
court, before he was sentenced to death, concerning 
their coming into those parts, for which they were 


put to death; which was denied by the governor to 
be read. 


‘On the 8th day of the Eighth month, 1659, 
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in the after part of the dey, in travelling be- 


twixt Newport in Rhode Island and Daniel 
Gould’s house, with my dear brother Christo- 
pher Holder, the Word of the Lord came ex- 
pressly to me, which did immediately fill me 
with life and power, and heavenly love, by 
which he constrained me, and commanded me 
to pass to the town of Boston, my life to lay 
down in his will, for the accomplishing of his 
service that he had there to perform at the day 
appointed. To which heavenly voice I pre- 
sently yielded obedience, not questioning the 
Lord how he would bring the thing to pass, 
being I was a child, and obedience was de- 
manded of me by the Lord, who filled me with 
living strength and power from his heavenly 
presence, which at that time did mightily over- 
shadow me, and my life at that time did say 
amen to what the Lord required of me, and had 
commanded me to do, and willingly I was given 
up from that time to this day, the will of the 
Lord to do and perform, whatever became of my 
body. 

‘For the Lord had said unto me, My soul 
shall live in everlasting peace, and my life shall 
enter into rest, for being obedient to the God of 
my life. I being a child, durst not question 
the Lord in the least, but rather willing to lay 
down my life than to bring dishonor to the 
Lord. Andas the Lord made me willing, deal- 
ing gently and kindly with me, as a tender 
father by a faithful child whom he tenderly 
xoves, so the Lord did deal with me, in minis- 
tering his life unto me, which gave and gives 
me strength to perform what the Lord required 
of me. And still as [ did and do stand in need, 
he ministered and ministereth more strength 
and virtue, and heavenly power and wisdom, 
whereby I was and am made strong in God, not 
fearing what man shall be suffered to do unto 
me, being filled with heavenly courage, which 
is meekness and innocence, for the cause is the 
Lord’s that we go in, and the battle is the 
Lord’s; and thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the 
mighty and the terrible God, “ Not by strength, 
nor by might, nor by power of man, but by my 
Spirit,” saith the Lord of Hosts. ‘TI will per- 
form what my mouth hath spoken, through my 
servants, whom I have chosen; mine elect, in 
whom my soul delighteth.” 

‘Friends, the God of my life, and the God 
of the whole earth, did lay this thing upon me, 
for which I now suffer bonds near unto death. 
He, by his Almighty power, and everlasting 
love, constrained me, and laid this thing upon 
me, and truly I could not deny the Lord, much 
less resist the Holy One of Israel. Therefore, 
all who are ignorant of the motion of the Lord 
in the inward parts, be not hasty in judging in 
this matter, lest ye speak evil of the thing ye 
know not. Of a truth, the Lord God of hea- 
ven and earth commanded me by his spirit, and 
spake unto me by his Son, whom he hath made 
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heir of all things, and in his life I live, and in 
it I shall depart this earthly tabernacle, if un- 
merciful men be suffered to take it from me. 

‘Herein I rejoice, that the Lord is with me, 
the Ancient of Days, the Life of the suffering 
Seed, for which I am freely given up, and sin- 
gly do I stand in the will of God; for me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain. Truly I 
have great desire and will herein, knowing that 
the Lord is with me, whatever ignorant men 
shall be able to say against me; for the witness 
of the spirit I have received, and the presence 
of the Lord and his heavenly life accompany 
me, so that I can say in truth, and from an up- 
right heart, Blessed be the Lord God of my 
life, who hath counted me worthy, and hath 
called me hereunto, to bear my testimony against 
ungodly and unrighteous men, who seek to take 
away the life of the righteous without a cause; 
as the rulers of Massachusetts Bay do intend, if 
the Lord stop them not from their intent. 

‘Oh! hear ye rulers, and give ear and listen, 
all ye that have any hand herein to put the in- 
nocent to death, for inthe name, and fear, and 
dread of the Lord God, I here declare the cause 
of my staying here amongst you, and continuing 
in the jurisdiction after there was a sentence of 
banishment upon pain of death, as ye said, pro- 
nounced against me without a just cause; as ye 
all know that we that were b nished committed 


nothing worthy of banishment, nor of any pun- 
ishment, much less banishment upon pain of 


death. And now, ye rulers, ye do intend to 
put me todeath, and my companion, unto whom 
the word of the Lord came, saying, Go to Bos- 
ton with thy brother William Robinson. Unto 
which command he was obedient, who had said 
unto him, he had a great work for him to do. 
‘This thing is now seen, and the Lord is now 
doing it; and it is in obedience to the Lord, the 
God of the whole earth, that we continued 
amongst you, and that we came to the town of 
Boston again, in obedience to the Lord, the 
Creator of heaven and earth, in whose hand 
your breath is. Will ye put us to death for 
obeying the Lord, the God of the whole earth ? 
Well, if ye do this act, and put us to death, 
know this, and be it known unto you all, ye 
rulers and people within this jurisdiction, that 
whosoever hath an hand therein will be guilty 
of innocent blood. Not only upon yourselves 
will ye bring innocent blood, but upon the town, 
and the inhabitants thereof, and everywhere 
within this jurisdiction, that had the least hand 
therein. Therefore be instructed, ye rulers of 
this land, and take warning betimes, and learn 
wisdom, before it be hid from your eyes. 
‘Written in the common jail the 19th of the 
Eighth month, 1659, in Boston, by one who 
feareth the Lord, who is by ignorant people 
called a Quaker, and unto such am I only known 
by the name of William Kobinson, yet a new 
name have I received, which such know not.’ 
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A copy of Marmaduke Stevenson’s paper of his call 
to the work and service of the Lord, given forth by 
him a little before he was put to death, and after 
he had received his sentence. 


‘In the beginning of the year 1655, I was at 
the plough in the east parts of Yorkshire, in 
eld England, near the place where my outward 
being was. And as I walked after the plough, 
I was filled with the love and presence of the 
living God, which did ravish my heart when I 
felt it; for it did increase and abound in me 
like a living stream, so did the life and love of 
God run through me like a precious ointment 
giving a pleasant smell which made me to stand 
still. As I stood a little still, with my heart 
and mind stayed upon the Lord, the word of 
the Lord came to me in a still small voice, which 
I did hear perfectly, saying to me, in the secret 
of my heart and conscience, | have ordained 
thee a prophet unto the nations. At the hear- 
ing of the word of the Lord I was put to a 
stand, seeing that I was but a child for such a 
weighty matter. 

So, at the time appointed, Barbadoes was set 
before me, unto which I was required of the 
Lord to go, and leave my dear and loving wife, 
and tender children; for the Lord said unto 
me, immediately by his Spirit, that he would 
be as an husband to my wife, and as a father to 
my children, and they should not want in my 
absence, for he would provide for them when I 
was gone. I believed the Lord would perform 
what he had spoken, because I was made will- 
ing to give up myself to his work and service, 
to leave all and follow him, whose presence and 
life is with me, where I rest in peace and quiet- 
ness of spirit, with my dear brother, under the 
shadow of His wings, who hath made us will- 
ing to lay down our lives for his name’s sake ; 
if unmerciful men be suffered to take them from 
us; and if they do, we know we shall have 
peace and rest with the Lord for ever in his 
holy habitation, when they shall have torment 
night and day. 

‘In obedience to the living God, I made prepa- 
ration to pass to Barbadoes in the Fourth month, 
1658. After some time that I had been on the 
said island in the service of God, I heard that 
New England had made a law to put the ser- 
vants of the living God to death, if they re- 
turned after they were sentenced away, which 
did come near me at that time; and as I con- 
sidered the thing, and pondered it in my heart, 
immediately came the word of the Lord to me, 
saying, ‘Thou knowest not but thou mayest go 
thither.’ I kept this word in my heart, and 
did not declare it unto any until the time ap- 
pointed. So after that, a vessel was got ready 
for Rhode Island, which I passed in. 

‘After a little time that I had been there, 
visiting the seed which the Lord had blessed, 
the word of the Lord came to me, saying, ‘ Go 
to Boston with thy brother William Robinson ;’ 
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and at his command I was obedient,-and gave | disturbance to me, that was so freely offering up 
up to his will, that so his work and service may | my life to him that gave it to me, and sent 
be accomplished : for he had said unto me, that | me hither so todo. This obedience being his 
he had a great work for me to do, which is now | own work, he gloriously accompanied with his 
come to pass. For yielding obedience to, and | presence, and peace, and love in me, in which 
for obeying the voice and command of the Ev- | I rested from my labor, till by your order and 
erlasting God, which created heaven and earth, | the people I was so far disturbed, that I could 
and the fountains of waters, do I, with my dear | not retain any more of the words thereof, than 
brother, suffer outward bonds, near unto death. | that I should return to prison and there remain 
And this is given forth to be upon record, that | forty and eight hours, to which I submitted, 
all people may know who hear it, that we came | finding nothing from the Lord to the contrary, 
not in our own wills, but in the will of God. _| that I may know what his pleasure and counsel 
‘Given forth by me who am known to men | is concerning me, on whom I wait therefor ; for 
by the name of Marmaduke Stevenson ; but | he is my life, and length of my days; and as I 
have a new name given me, which the world | said before, I came at his command, and go at 
knows not of, written in the Book of Life.’ | his command. Mary Dyer.’ 


Written in Boston Prison, in the Eighth Month, 1659. | 


Mary Dyer, after being led to the place of 
execution, with William Robinson and Marma- 
duke Stevenson, was there reprieved at the in- 
tercession of her son, and afterwards left the 
jurisdiction. 

The following letter was addressed to the 
Court on the day after her reprieve. 


* The 28th of the Eighth month, 1659. 

‘Once more to the general court assembled in 
Boston, speaks Mary Dyer, even as before. My 
life is not accepted, neither availeth me, in 
comparison of the lives and liberty of the truth 
and servants of the living God, for which, in 
the bowels of love and meekness I sought you ; 
yet, nevertheless, with wicked hands have you 
put two of them to death, which makes me to 
feel, that the mercies of the wicked are cruelty. 
I rather choose to die than to live, as from you, 
as guilty of their innocent blood. 

‘ Therefore, seeing my request is hindered, I 
leave you to the righteous Judge and searcher 
of all hearts, who with the pure measure of 
light he hath given every man to profit withal, 
will in his due time let you see whose servants 
you are, and of whom you have taken counsel, 
which I desire you to search into. But all his 
counsel hath been slighted, and you would none 
of his reproofs. Read your portion ; for verily 
the night cometh on apace, wherein no man can 
work, in which you shall assuredly fall to your 
own master. In obedience to the Lord, whom 
I serve with my spirit, and in pity to your souls, 
which you neither know nor pity, I can do no 
less than once more to warn you to put away 
the evil of your doings, and kiss the Son, the 
light in you, before his wrath be kindled in you. 
For where it is, nothing without you can help 
or deliver you out of his hand at all, and if 
these things be not so, then say, there hath 
been no prophet from the Lord amongst you: 
though we be nothing, yet it is his pleasure, by 
things that are not, to bring to nought things 
that are. 


‘When I heard your last order read, it was a 


She afterwards, under an impression of re- 
ligious duty, returned to Boston, where she was 
soon arrested and finally executed, as her com- 
panions had been. 

The following letter was sent to the rulers of 


Boston, after she had received sentence of 
death. 
‘To the General Court in Boston. 

.* Whereas I am by many charged with guilti- 
ness of my own blood: if you mean in my 
coming to Boston, I am therein clear, and justi- 
fied by the Lord, in whose will I came, who will 
require my blood of you be sure, who have 
made a law to take away the lives of the inno- 
| cent servants of God, if they come among you, 
who are called by you cursed Quakers ; although 
| I say, and am a living witness for them and the 
Lord, that he hath blessed them, and sent them 
unto you. Therefore be found not fighters 
against God, but let my counsel and request be 
accepted with you, to repeal all such laws, that 
the truth and servants of the Lord may have 
free passage amongst you, and you be kept from 
shedding innocent blood, which I know there 
are many among you would not do, if they knew 
it so to be. Nor can the enemy, that stirreth 
you up thus to destroy this holy seed, in any 
measure countervail the great damage that you 
will by thus doing procure. 

‘Therefore, seeing that the Lord hath not 
hid it from me, it lieth upon me, in love to 
your souls, thus to persuade you. I have no 
self-ends, the Lord knoweth, for if my life were 
freely granted by you, it would not avail me, 
nor could I expect it of you, so long as I should 
daily hear or see the sufferings of these people, 
my dear brethren, with ;whom my life is bound 
up, as I have done these two years; and now it 
is like to increase even unto death, for no evil 
doing, but coming among you. Were ever the 
like laws heard of among a people that profess 
Christ come in the flesh? Have such no other 
weapons but such laws to fight with against spi- 
ritual wickedness, as you call it? Woe is me 
for you! Of whom take youcounsel? Search 


. 
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with the light of Christ in you, and it will show 
you of whom, as it hath done me, and many 
more, who have been disobedient and deceived, 
as now you are. As you come into this light, 
and obey what is made manifest to you therein, 
you will not repent that you were kept from 
shedding blood, though by a woman. 

‘It is not mine own life I seek (for I choose 
rather to suffer with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of Egypt), but the life of 
the seed, which I know the Lord hath blessed ; 
and therefore the enemy thus vehemently seeks 
to destroy the life thereof, as in all ages he ever 
did. Oh! hearken not unto him I beseech 
you, for the seed’s sake, which is one in all, and 
is dear in the sight of God, which they that 
touch, touch the apple of his eye, and can- 
not escape his wrath; whereof I having felt, 
cannot but persuade all men that I have to do 
withal ; especially you, who name the name of 
Christ, to depart from such iniquity as shedding 
blood, even of the saints of the Most High. 

‘Let my request have as much acceptance 
with you, if you be Christians, as Esther's had 
with Ahasuerus, whose relation is short of 
that which is between Christians, and my re- 
quest is the same that her’s was; and he said 
not that he had made a law, and it would be 
dishonorable for him to revoke it; but when he 
understood that these people were so prized by 
her (as in truth these are to me) you may see 
what he did for her. Therefore I leave these 
with you, appealing to the faithful and true wit- 
ness of God, which is one in all consciences, 
before whom we must all appear, with whom I 
shall eternally rest, in everlasting joy and peace, 
whether you will hear or forbear: with him is 
my reward, with whom to live is my joy, and to 
die is my gain, though I had not had your for- 
ty-eight hours’ warning, for the preparation to 
the death of Mary Dyer. 

‘ And know this also, that if through the en- 
mity, you shall declare yourself worse than 
Ahasuerus, and confirm your law, though it be 
but the taking away the life of one of us, that 
the Lord will overthrow both your law and you 
by his righteous judgments and plagues poured 
justly upon you, who now, whilst you are warned 
thereof, and tenderly sought unto, may avoid 
the one by removing the other. 

‘If you neither hear nor obey the Lord nor 
his servants, yet will he send more of his ser- 
vants among you, so that your ends shall be frus- 
trated, that think to restrain them you call 
cursed Quakers, from coming among you, by 
any thing that you can doto them. Yea, veri- 
ly, he hath a seed here among you, from whom 
we have suffered all this while, and yet suffer, 
whom the Lord of the harvest will send forth 
more laborers to gather out of the mouths of 
the devourers of all sorts, into his fold, where 
he will lead them into fresh pastures, even the 
paths of righteousness, for his name’s sake. Oh ! 
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let none of you put this day far from you, which 
verily, in the light of the Lord, I see approach- 
ing, even to manyin and about Boston, which is 
the bitterest and darkest professing place, and 
so to continue so long as you have done, that 
ever I heard of. Let the time past therefore 
suffice for such a profession as brings forth such 
fruits as these laws are. 

In love and in the spirit of meekness, I again 
beseech you, for I have no enmity to the per- 
sons of any; but you shall know that God will 
not be mocked, but what you sow, that shall 
you reap from him, that will render to every one 
according to the deeds done in the body, whether 
good or evil; even so be it, saith Mary Dyer.’ 


PARTICULAR PROVIDENCES. 


“For the full development of the moral in- 
stincts of our nature, one may lead a life by 
much too quiet and secure; a sprinkling in 
one’s lot of sudden perils and hair-breadth es- 
capes, is I am convinced more wholesome, if 
positive superstition be avoided, than a total ab- 
sence of danger. For my own part, though I 
have, I.trust, ever believed in the doctrine of a 
particular Providence, it has always been some 
narrow escape that has given me my best evi- 
dences of the vitality and strength of the belief 
within. It has ever been the touch of danger 
that has rendered it strongly emotional. On one 
occasion, when stooping forward to examine an 
opening fissure in a rock-front, at which I was 
engaged in quarrying, a stone detached from 
above by a sudden gust of wind brushed so 
closely past my head as to beat down the pro- 
jecting front of my bonnet, and then dented in- 
to a deep hollow the sward at my feet. There 
was nothing that was not perfectly natural in the 
occurrence, but the gush of acknowledgment 
that burst spontaneously from my heart would 
have set at nought the skepticism, which would 
have held that there was no providence in it. 
On another occasion I paused for some time 
when examining a cave of the old coast line, di- 
rectly under its low-browed roof of old red con- 
glomerate, as little aware of the presence of dan- 
ger as if I had been standing under the dome 
of St. Paul’s; but when I next passed that way, 
the roof had fallen, and a mass huge enough to 
have given me at once death and burial cum- 
bered the spot which I had occupied. On yet 
another occasion I clambered a few yards down 
a precipice, to examine some crab-apple trees, 
which, springing from a turret-like projection of 
the rock, far from gardens or nurseries, had 
every mark of being indigenous; and then 
climbing up among the branches I shook them 
in a manner that must have exerted no small 
leverage power on the outjet beneath, to possess 
myself of some of the fruit as the native ap- 
ples of Scotland. On my descent I marked. 
without much thinking of the matter, an appa- 
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rently recent crack running between the outjet 
and the body of the precipice. I found, how- 
ever, cause enough to think of it on my return 
scarce a month after; for then both outjet and 
trees lay broken and fractured on the beach 
more than a hundred feet below. With such 
momentum had even the slimmer twigs been 
dashed against the sea-pebbles, that they stuck 
out from under more than a hundred tons of 
fallen rock divested of the bark on the under 
sides, as if peeled by the hand. And what I 
felt on these occasions was I believe not more 
in accordance with the nature of man as an in- 
stinct of the moral faculty, than in agreement 
with that provision of the Divine Government, 
under which a sparrow falleth not without per- 
mission. There perhaps never was a time in 
which the doctrine of a particular Providence 
was more questioned and doubted than in the 
present ; and yet the skepticism which obtains 
regarding it, seems to be very much a skepticism 
of effort, conjured up by toiling intellects, in 
a quiet age and among the easy classes ; while 
the belief which partially and for a time itover- 
shadows, lies safely entrenched all the while 
amid the fastnesses of the unalterable nature of 
man. When danger comes to touch it, it will 
spring up in its old proportions; nay, so indi- 
genous is it to the human heart, that if it will 
not take its cultivated form as a belief in Provi- 
dence, it will to a certainty take to its wild form 
as a belief in Fate or Destiny. Of a doctrine 
so fundamentally important that there can beno 
religion without it, God himself seems to have 
taken care when he moulded the human heart. 
—My Schools and Schoolmasters. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 25, 1855. 


With the present number, we close our selec- 
tions from the memoirs of Joseph John Gur- 
ney, which have been continued through a large 
part of the present volume. 

Some reasons for making these extended selec- 
tions were given in an editorial when they were 
commenced. 

The unusually interesting matter which these 
volumes contain, and the reasonable apprehen- 
sion that the work at large has obtained, and 
will continue to obtain, among our subscribers, a 
very limited circulation, have appeared to the 
editor to demand the introduction of these copious 
extracts into the columns of the Review. 

To any one who has carefully and candidly 
examined these memoirs, it must be obvious, 
that while the education of Joseph John Gurney, 


rounded during the early period of his life, had 
a tendency to lead him to the adoption of the 
habits, the language and the appearance of 
fashionable life, unmistakeable evidence may be 
discovered, even in that period of his day, 
of a sincerity of intention and a firmness of 
purpose, which marked him for a man of no 
ordinary character. 
ments, the language and manners of Friends, 
was evidently the fruit of conviction, and 
not of imitation. 
change which was effected in his opinions and 
practices, comes to us through the medium, 
either of letters written in the confidence of 
private friendship, or in memoranda written at 
the time, and neither expected nor intended to be 
exposed to public view,—if, indeed, the idea of 
ultimate publicity was ever embraced,—until the 
solemn period should arrive when the censure or 
applause of his friends or of the world, would 
be, to the writer, equally unimportant. To 
deny to testimony of this character the credit 
of sincerity, would be to reject the strongest 
evidence of it, which the nature of the case can 


afford. 






and the circumstances by which he was sur- 
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His} adoption of the senti- 


The record preserved of the 


It is possible, that his early associations and 


habits of thought, may have sometimes led to 


modes of expression, particularly in his writings, 


a little different from what he might have 


used if he had received, what may be term- 
ed, a strictly Quaker education. It would, how- 
ever, be futile to deny, that he believed him- 
self to be an entire convert to the doctrines and 
principles which the Society of Friends have 
always maintained, and that his labors, both in 
the ministry and with his pen, were assiduously 
directed to the promulgation, the defence and 
the elucidation of those doctrines and principles. 

Of his sincerity, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Of the ability and success with which 
he accomplished, what certainly constituted a 
large portion of the business of his life, the 
readers of his numerous writings, will, of course, 
judge for themselves. On one point, there can 
scarcely be a difference of opinion; that the 
practical fruits of his religion were clearly such 
as the apostle describes as the characteristics of 
pure and undefiled religion ; an unspotted life, 
and an ardent and active zeal to relieve or to 
mitigate the sufferings of the distressed. 

It is greatly to be desired that those who criti- 
cise the life or the writings of Joseph Johan 
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Gurney, may labor to imbibe the spirit of piety 
and benevolence by which he was so conspicu- 
ously marked, rather than to extract, from real 
or imputed inadvertencies of expression, matter 
for grave condemnation. 


Case or Passmore Witttamson.—This 
young man continued in prison when our paper 
was sent to press, on a charge evidently destitute 
of legal foundation. 

Soon after his commitment, an application 
was made to Judge Lewis, of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, for a writ of habeas 
corpus, in order to bring before the tribunals of 
the State, the validity of his imprisonment. 


This writ was denied by Judge Lewis for | 


reasons, which, if satisfactory to himself, were 
neither satisfactory nor convincing to the friends 
of the prisoner. An application was subse- 
quently made to the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in Bane for a habeas 
corpus, designed to bring the prisoner before 
them, and to examine the cause and the legality 
of his incarceration. 

This Court, instead of granting the writ as a 


preliminary measure, and then, upon its return, 
hearing the reasons which might be assigned for 
or against his detention in prison, subjected his 
counsel to the necessity of arguing the cause 


previously to granting or refusing it. The 
Court being in session at Bedford, Charles 
Gilpin and Wm. M. Meredith appeared on the 
16th inst., as counsel for the prisoner, and 
entered into an extended and powerful argument 
in favor of their client. 

The Court, however, after some consultation, 
adjourned to the Ist of 10th mo. next, without 
announcing the conclusion either to grant or 
deny the petition of the prisoner. The adjourn- 
ment, it may be observed, does not necessarily 
imply that the judgment of the Court, in rela- 
tion to the writ in question, will be so long 
suspended. 

As this case involves a very serious question 
in regard to the rights, not only of the prisoner 
and his family, but also to those of all the people 
of the non-slaveholding States, it is the design of 
the editor to furnish his readers, in the opening 
numbers of the ninth volume, if not at an earlier 
date, with the arguments of counsel, either in 


extenso, or in a copious synopsis, on this inter- 
esting case. 
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A third essay by J. J. L. on the Habeas 
Corpus case—United States vs. Passmore Wil- 
liamson, will appear next week. 


Diep,—Near Philadelphia, on the 20th inst., in 
the 2ist year of his age, Samver R. VaLentine, 
son of the late Benjamin E. and Elizabeth R. 
Valentine. 

——, Suddenly, on the Ist inst., at the residence 
of Washington Hadley, near Annapolis, Parke 
Co., Ind., where she was attending Western 
Manual Labor School, Lucinpa B. Mitts, in the 
18th year of her age—a member of Vermillion 
Monthly Meeting, Illinois. 


——, On the 2d inst., of disease of the heart, 
Witu1aM WIi1uIs, a worthy elder of Westbury and 
Jericho Monthly Meeting. 

Religiously concerned from his youth, he was 
remarkably diligent in attending meetings for 
worship and discipline while physical ability con- 
tinued ; never, it is believed, allowing his worldly 
business to detain him therefrom,—and his reve- 
rent silent waiting was truly instructive. 

Frequently of latter time, when through bodily 
infirmity he was deprived of mingling with his 
friends at their meetings, he has expressed his 
deep sense of the necessity for us all to gather 
into a state of quietude and patient waiting, that 
we might witness more of the uniting influence 
of Truth, and know our feet more firmly established 
on the sure Foundation. 

As becometh a follower of the just and holy One, 
the equity and uprightness of his dealings in ordi- 
nary life were conspicuous. 

——, In New York, on the 26th ultimo, Joun 
C. Repmonp, in the 75th year of his age. 


WESTERN MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL. 


The committee having charge of the Western 
Manual Labor School near Annapolis, Parke 
county, Indiana, are desirous of engaging a Friend 
to embark in and conduct the business of a nursery- 
man in its various branches, on theschool premises. 

Liberal encouragement will be offered in the 
way of grounds suited tothe business, &c. There 
is a dwelling house on the premises, which can 
be had at a reasonable rent, and will be held in 
reserve for the person engaging in the business. 

Application may be made until the Ist of ilth 
mo. next to 

WiuraM Pickarp, 

Eveazar Kersey, or 

Wasuincton Han ey. 
8th mo. 25th., 3t. Annapolis, Ind. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Semi-Annual Examination will commence 
on Second day, Ninth month 10th, and close on 
Fourth day following. 

The Winter Term will open on the 10th of the 
Tenth month next. 

Friends desirous of entering Students should 
make early application to JonatHan Ricnarps, 
Superintendent, West Haverford P. O., Delaware 
Co., Pa., or Chas. Yarnall, Secretary of the Board, 
No. 39 Market St., Philada. 

Pamphlets giving all necessary information 
will be forwarded on application to either of the 
above named. 
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Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Jusaune, Philadelphia, for the year 1854. 


In presenting extracts from this Report of an 
Institution, second to no other in importance, 
we wish to ask the special attention of our 
readers to the remarks on the “ Deficiency of 
Provision for the Insane, and the Remedy.” We 
trust the appeal for aid to erect another building 
will meet a prompt and liberal response, not 
merely from the wealthy, but from all who have 
something to spare. We are informed that the 
Managers consider the amount already subscribed 
sufficient to warrant the commencement of the 
proposed building next year, but a large addi- 
tional sum will be necessary to complete it. Do- 
nations are received by the Treasurer, John T. 
Lewis, No. 135 South Front st., Philadelphia. 


PHYSICIAN’S REPORT TO THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


At the date of the last Report, there were 235 
patients in the Institution; since which, 178 
have been admitted, and 190 have been dis- 
charged or died, leaving 223 under care at the 
close of the year. 

The total number of patients in the Hospital 
during the year was 415. The highest number 
at any one time was 259 ; the lowest was 220; 
and the average number under treatment during 
the whole period was 229. 

The number of males in the house during the 
year was 197; and the number of females was 
216. 

During the entire year, the Institution has 
been doing all for the insane in our community 
that its capacity would permit. It has always 
been full, and frequently much crowded. 
Anxious to extend its advantages as widely as 
possible, all suitable applicants have been ad- 
mitted whenever the state of the house would 
justify their reception ; but during a few months 
of the summer and autumn, our numbers were 
so large, and the tendency to sickness in the 
community generally so great, that, in justice to 
the patients already with us, we felt compelled 
to decline a large part of those who applied for 
admission. During this period, as many as fifty 
individuals laboring under mental diseases, and 
in every way proper cases for care and treatment 
in such an institution, and who would have been 
glad to have availed themselves of our accommo- 
dations, were compelled to look elsewhere for 
relief. 

The general health of the inmates of the In- 
stitution has been remarkably good. There has 
been little acute disease of any kind—except of 
the brain—and no tendency to any of the sum- 
mer or autumnal epidemics which prevailed in 
many parts of the country. 
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Of the patients discharged 
1854, were 
Cured . ‘ 
Much improved 
Improved 
Stationary 
Died 


during the year 


98 


29 


oe 


19 
15 
26 


Total 190 


Premature Removals. sae usual, there have 
been a few patients removed prematurely ; ; 80 
soon after their admission as to give no opportu- 
nity to know whether the treatment proposed 
was likely to prove in any way advantageous. 
The good sense of the community, however, seems 
each year to lead to a fuller conviction of the 
folly of placing patients in a hospital for the 
insane, and then, from some whim of their own, 
or to gratify the wishes of some indiscreet friend, 
to remove them to their homes before it was 
possible to discover whether they were likely to 
be benefited by the discipline and treatment of 
the Institution. Such cases rarely fail to return 
sooner or later, or to be taken to other hospitals ; 
but it too often happens, only after the best period 
for treatment has passed, or some startling event 
has occurred, which seemed to leave no alterna- 
tive but to secure the protection of some well- 
conducted public institution. 


In addition to the loss generally sustained by 
the patients from these premature removals, 
there are other results that ought not to be over- 
looked or forgotten when stating the objections 
to such acourse. Uncured patients—especially 
if they have entered an institution against their 
will—are pretty sure on leaving it, after a short 
residence, to carry with them some feeling of re- 
sentment towards those who had counselled their 
confinement, or exercised any control over their 
wishes and proceedings. The morbid condition 
of their minds too often causes them to interpret 
erroneously what has passed under their observa- 
tion, even if there is not a wilful perversion of 
the truth. They frequently leave with a sense 
of having been greatly wronged ; and it occa- 
sionally happens, that their earnest and positive 
declarations of what they seem to believe true, 
impose upon well-meaning friends, who have no 
opportunity of knowing the actual circumstances 
of their cases. In my experience, patients who 
are thoroughly cured rarely leave an institution 
with other than the most kindly feelings towards 
it, and with a disposition to cultivate the most 
friendly relations with those who have been en- 
gaged in their cure; while those who are re- 
moved prematurely, or taken away with their 
minds only partially restored, very often exhibit 
sentiments of an entirely different character, 
and which, singularly enough, sometimes appear 
to continue, or else are assumed, even after they 
in other respects seem entirely well. 

It is important, when referring to premature 
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removals, to impress upon the friends of patients 
that although a limited number of cases do re- 
cover after a few weeks’ treatment, these are only 
the exceptions to the general rule, that insanity 
is mostly of a chronic character—or at least of 
several months’ duration—requires a steady per- 
severanee in the use of the proper remedies for 
a long period, and that no case should be con- 
sidered as having had a fair trial of remedies 
that has not been at least a year under care in a 
hospital. 


Farm and Garden.—The farm and garden 
during the past year have shown their usually 
good results, as appendages to a hospital for the 
insane. The patients have aided in the various 
kinds of work, and with one or two exceptions, 
the crops generally have been good. The im- 
portance of a full supply of fresh vegetables, at 
all times, can hardly be over-estimated in the 
arrangements of such an institution; and the 
kind of work supplied in their cultivation is cer- 
tainly one of the best forms of out-door labor 
that can be furnished to any patients who may, 
with propriety, be employed in such occupations. 

The Greenhouse is still kept up without cost 
to the Institution. It has indeed, for two or 
three years past, been made a source of revenue, 
and has enabled us materially to increase our 
means of instruction, employment, and amuse- 
ment for the patients. A few black Hamburg 
grape-vines, cultivated with the plants, last year 
enabled us to purchase with the funds received 
for fruit sold,a neat Germantown wagon, a small 
sleigh, and a donkey omnibus; and this year the 
proceeds of the same vines, amounting to $300.20, 
have been appropriated to the purchase of philo- 
sophical apparatus for the illustration of our 
lectures on scientific subjeets. 


Deficiency of Provision for the Insane, and the 
Remedy.—The general tenor of the preceding 
pages cannot but be regarded as of a gratifying 
character. The Hospital has been steadily filled 
with patients, and has been doing about as much 
for that portion of the community for whom it 
is designed, as its present buildings will permit. 
There is no class among us that have not par- 
taken freely of its advantages. The wealthy 
have resorted to it, and found accommodations 
and treatment not to be obtained at any price in 
a private situation ; while those in moderate cir- 
cumstances, and the indigent, have enjoyed a 
provision and advantages in no way inferior in 
comfort or usefulness. The Institution has been 
spared a record of serious accidents, and is en- 
abled to report a steady increase and advance- 
ment in the character and number of its means 
of usefulness. While a numerous body of its 
patients have been restored to perfect health, 
many others, not entirely well, have left us so 
much relieved as to be able to appreciate the 
enjoyments of home, and all have been protected 
from injury, been kindly attended, and sur- 
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rounded by as many as possible of the comforts, 
if not the luxuries of life. 

There is one statement, however, in the first 
part of the Report, that deserves a special refer- 
ence, from its painful import, and from being 
suggestive of serious reflections to all who are 
concerned to relieve the afflicted, or are interested 
in the welfare of the insane. The fact, to which 
allusion has been made, that during a single year 
as many as fifty cases of insanity, in a stage and 
of a form that required prompt treatment of the 
most judicious kind, were unable to obtain ad- 
mission into the wards of this institution, it is 
to be feared tells a sad story of grievous suffer- 
ings unrelieved, or mental darkness perpetuated, 
of family griefs unassuaged, and of a whole com- 
munity exposed, in a greater or less extent, to 
the mischievous or dangerous propensities of ir- 
responsible individuals. How great all these 
may have been, will probably never be fully 
known to any mortal, for they belong to that 
kind of sorrow which those who suffer most, 
often feel the deepest interest and anxiety to 
conceal from the public eye; and, poignant as 
may be their distress, they infinitely prefer bury- 
ing it in their own bosoms, and suffering in 
silence and retirement, than do anything that 
might risk an exposure of the frailties and insane 
acts of those who are rendered doubly dear to 
them by the extent and character of their afflic- 
tions. It is only to those to whom, in the hour 
of extremity, resort is made for the means of 
relief, that even an approximation to the real 
extent and character of these trials and sufferings 
ever becomes exposed, and they only can fully 
appreciate the prevalence of a want that might 
long exist, and yet remain unknown to those 
who, blessed with health themselves, have had 
little call to investigate the condition or afflic- 
tions of but a limited portion of those around 
them. 

My position in this Institution renders me 
painfully familiar with the circumstances alluded 
to, and makes it a duty again to refer to the sub- 
ject, although treated of at some length in my 
last annual Report. No other apology can be 
required—if apology of any kind is needed—for 
reminding a Christian community of the suffer- 
ings of any portion of its members, of its own 
wants and best interests, or for again calling 
your attention, and through you, that of the 
citizens of Pennsylvania, to our present deficiency 
of accommodations for the insane; to the loss 
which is daily resulting from this state of things; 
to the rapidly increasing wants of the future ; 
and, above all, indicating the means by which we 
have it in our power promptly and thoroughly to 
remove all these deficiencies, and thereby confer 
blessings of the highest character on our afflicted 
fellow-men. It seems to me that the real char- 
acter of insanity, its prevalence amongst us, the 
means of preventing its development, or the true 
principles on which its treatment should be 
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based, cannot be too often brought to the public 
notice. The community cannot be too often re- 
minded that this disease pervades all classes of 
society, spares neither age, sex, nor calling, 
claims as its victims from one to two in every 
thousand of the population, and that of the total 
number of sufferers, at least two-thirds should 
be under special care and treatment in a well- 
organized hospital. Nor isit less important that 
all should know that while insanity, judiciously 
managed, is, in its early stages, as curable as 
most other serious maladies, when neglected, it 
is almost certain to lead to permanent loss of 
reason, and that, unlike what occurs in other 
diseases, home is not commonly the place for its 
relief, but an institution of a costly character, 
specially prepared for the purpose, surrounded 
by various means of treatment, not elsewhere 
accessible, and officered by individuals of proper 
qualifications, is essential to demonstrate its real 
curability, or to give the greatest amount of com- 
fort to those who are suffering from it. Nor can 
our citizens have too often placed before them 
certain other indisputable facts, in reference to 
the amount of this malady among us, and our 
present means of treating it, nor proper appeals 
be too frequently made to their benevolence and 
liberality for substantial aid to a project which, 
once judiciously carried out, is sure in all future 
time to bring relief of a kind that cannot be 
valued in dollars and cents, to those whose mental 
condition appeals with peculiar force to the 
warmest sympathies of every humane heart. It 
cannot, I am sure, be too often stated, or too 
generally known, that our commonwealth, with 
between 2,500 and 3,000 insane, has hospital 
accommodations for only 930 ; that Philadelphia 
and the adjacent country, with certainly more 
than 1,200 insane, can properly receive for treat- 
ment but 630; that all her institutions are more 
than rightly filled, and in every year, even now, 
numerous cases are unable promptly to receive 
proper treatment; that this steadily growing 
difficulty can only be relieved by the provision 
of new buildings, and that this Hospital, having 
peculiar advantages for carrying out such an ob- 
ject, has devoted to it the seventy acres of land 
immediately west of its present pleasure-grounds 
—a site that cannot be surpassed for general 
adaptation and natural advantages, in a single 
tract, secured from encroachments by special 
legislative enactments—and is now engaged in 
providing the means to erect thereon a new hos- 
pital for the insane, with fixtures and arrange- 
ments of so superior a kind as, with the present 
buildings, to put our city, in this respect, far in 
advance of any other on this continent, and to 
give to those who are mentally diseased advan- 
tages nowhere surpassed. 

It can hardly be amiss either to say to such a 
community as ours, distinguished alike for its 
benevolence and liberality, and whose present 
hospital accommodations—extensive and excel- 





































lent as they are—have sprung mainly from the 
efforts of 
butions refiance is placed for the execution of 
this great work ; that $250,000 will furnish all 
that is desired; and that as soon as $150,000 
are subscribed, the buildings will be commenced; 


ivate citizens, that on their contri- 


or, to remind those who aid in securing its prompt 


accomplishment, how much they are doing for 


their fellow-citizens, if not for their own imme- 
diate friends and neighbors. If the new Insti- 
tution accomplishes—as there is no reason to 
doubt that it will—what the present hospital 
has been doing for several years, those who con- 
tribute to this work may feel the fullest assu- 
rance that, in proportion to the amount of their 
contributions, they will share in the satisfaction 
of knowing that in every year of its existence 
they have secured to at least 400 insane persons 
a participation in the enjoyment of all the com- 
forts of a pleasant residence, protection from ex- 
posure, and the most favorable circumstances to 
secure an improved mental condition, or to pro- 
mote their complete recovery ; that of all these, 
it may reasonably be expected, that from eighty 
to one hundred will annually be restored to rea- 
son and to usefulness in society, and that many 
others will be greatly improved, while the whole 
community will be protected from the dangerous 
acts of many irresponsible men. They may 
know, too, that they have, in the same propor- 
tion, aided in securing, at all times, to between 
thirty and forty indigent patients—who other- 
wise must have been without relief—the best 
treatment, and everything desirable for their 
mental condition, without charge of any kind; 
to sixty or seventy others, in moderate circum- 
stances, the opportunity to be placed under as 
favorable auspices as could be desired, at a rate 
of board considerably below the actual cost of 
their support, while even the most wealthy are 
at the same time enabled to avail themselves of 
advantages which, very often, no amount of money 
could have furnished in a private family. Nor 
should it be forgotten, in the estimate of the 
return which every dollar thus invested is sure 
to yield in all future time, without regard to the 
rise or fall of stocks, that the annual benefits are 
not alone to the four hundred afflicted fellow- 
beings who are to be residents of the Hospital, 
but almost as much to as many families in addi- 
tion; for frequently the care of an insane per- 
son in hisown house causes an amount of anxiety, 
suffering, and injury to others, that cannot easily 
be realized by those who have not examined the 
subject. How the same amount of money can 
in any other way be made to produce as noble 
results, or secure more enduring good, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive. 

A scheme of benevolence, promising such 
beneficent results as these, of whose urgent ne- 
cessity, expediency, and utility, there can be no 
doubt, and against which no reasonable objection 
can be urged, may well claim from our fellow- 
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citizens an unusual degree of sympathy and sup- LEGAL TENURE OF SLAVERY. 
port. It is no doubtful project—no visionary} 4 writer in the National Era, Wm. Goodell, 
experiment to test novel views or principles ; but h desea : ; h : 
from the very day the new Hospital is opened, its | 948 Produced a series of essays under the caption 
usefulness will begin, and continue as long as the | Which stands at the head of this article, proving, 
structure and mental disease exist. in a manner which sets refutation at defiance, 
The promptness and liberality with which a| that the slavery which stamps such an odious 
pe be aon _— came forward and character on our age and nation, has no legal 
subscribed to the work upon the first announce- existence whatever. One of these essays, which 
ment of the project, and the deep interest ever ed i ber 442 of the E — 
since manifested in its early prosecution by many | *PP®re¢ 12 Rumber 442 of t 50 SR, CORMEDS-ON 
of the most distinguished and prudent men in | argument relative to the Constitutional provision, 


our community, may be regarded as some evi- in regard to the delivery of fugitives from labor, 
dence of the state of feeling in reference to it 


with all who have thought seriously on the sub- | a re: ‘ae ei eee ae 9, ne 
ject, and which—although temporary circum- } oqpens ¢ ae a apnea: 1 
stances may retard the assistance that will here- “Where rights are infringed, where funda- 
after be cheerfully rendered in some quarters— | mental principles are overthrown, where the 
will, I trust, before any long period, secure its | general system of laws is departed from, the 
complete and triumphant accomplishment. Once | legislative intention must be expressed with tr- 
commenced, the work will not be allowed to lan- | “eststible clearness, to induce a court of justice 
guish or stop short till finished. The length of | 0 suppose a design to effect such objects.” — 
time required to complete such a structure ren-| United States Supreme Court. 
ders it exceedingly desirable that the subscrip-| ‘“‘ The rehearsal or preamble of the statute is 
tions necessary to secure the beginning of the | a good mean to find out the meaning of the sta- 
building should be obtained at as early a day as | tute, and, as it were, = key to the opening the 
possible, and makes prompt aid of special im- | understanding thereof.” —Coke, Lyttleton. 
portance. ‘The intention of the Legislature is to be 
deduced from the title, and the whole and every 
Receipts and Expenditures.—The actual re- | part of the statute taken and compared together.” 
ceipts from the board of patients, and other | — Kent, vol. 1, Lecture 20; Rules for Interpre- 
sources, was a c less than ne expendi- | tation of Statutes. 
tures ; owing mainly, however, to the less prompt nies ae 
payment than a the last quarter’s wot ben | ‘ Pogitives from Sere os , 
The actual earnings of the Institution during | _ “No person held to service or labor in one 
1854 have equalled all its expenses, notwith- | State, under the laws thereof, escaping to an- 
standing the very great increase in the cost of | other, shall, in consequence of any law or rega- 
various kinds of provisions and fuel, even over | lation therein, be discharged from such service 
that of the previous year. or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
The average cost of each patient has been | = party 2 fer ent. or labor may be 
thirty-two cents per week more than last year. | "B ae gn a y ciel oe clita iii 
The average number of free patients during the | a hk ‘ m | . o oa aoe ee : he 
whole period was 36 ; and the amount expended | connds Pe. see “ditic I — a ee 
in the year on that class was $8,924 76. The | them, nor t roo a a ae to “ per- 
number received at rates below the actual cost of | *°°*: — hoe. my a Pe ae a as 
their support, in addition to those just noticed, | sale ws os - ren es . ae tg ae oe 
a or they “‘can make no contract.’’ Slaves are 
wa. 50. not held to service and labor, according to the 


oF* | slave code. They are only held as “ chattels.’’ 
completes the fourteenth year that this Institu- They are not held “under the laws” of the 


tion: has been in operation and pee re Tac | States, for there are no State laws enslaving 
and no one else can a ia fe rem 5 - a them, or holding them to service. This was 
pro oo os ain "Recciiense- anal understood by Senator Mason, of Virginia, when 
gratitude to an - : 
his mercies and protection during that period. 
May it ever be equally blessed, and enjoy the jury trial. This, in fact, he affirmed : 
active interest and cordial sympathy of the en-|" « 4 trial by jury,” said Mr. Mason, “ neces- 
lightened community in wien - pepe | sarily carries with ita TRIAL OF THE WHOLE 
which has so deep an interest in M8 prosperity) pigut, AND A TRIAL OF THE RIGHT TO SERVICE 
and efficiency ! will be gone into, according to the forms of the 
Tuomas 8S. KirKBRIDE. Court, in determining upon any other fact.” 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, And why should not this be done? The 
1 mo. lst, 1855. clause of the Constitution under which it is pre- 


The period embraced in the present Report 


he objected to Mr. Dayton’s proposed amend- 
ment to the Fugitive Slave Bill, providing for a 
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tended the Congress has power to enact such 
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statutes, says explicitly that the ‘persons’’ to 
be “delivered up”’ must be such as are held to 
labor in a State, “ under the laws thereof.” Let 
us hear Mr. Mason further : 

“Then, again, it is proposed, as a part of the 
proof to be adduced at the hearing, after the 
fugitive has been recaptured, that evidence shall 
be produced by the claimant that Slavery is 
established in the State from which the fugitive 
has absconded. Now, this very thing, in a re- 
cent case in the city of New York, was required 
by one of the judges of that State, which case 
attracted the attention of the authorities of Mary- 
land, and against which they protested,” &Xc. 
“Tn that case, the State Judge went so far as to 
say that the only mode of proving it was by a 
reference to the statute book. Such proof is 
required by the Senator’s amendment; and if 
he means, by this, that proof shall be brought 
that Slavery is established by EXISTING LAWS, 
it is impossible to comply with the requisition, 
FOR NONE SUCH CAN BE PRODUCED, I apprehend, 
IN ANY OF THE SLAVE States. Iam not aware 
that there is a single State in which the institu- 
tion is established by PostTIvE LAW. On a for- 
mer occasion, and on a different topic, it was my 
duty to attempt to show the Senate that no suc 
law was necessary for its establishment. CER- 
TAINLY NONE COULD BE FOUND, and none was 
required in any of the States of the Union.” — 
[Copied from the Washington Union.] 

We have here the direct and explicit admis- | 
sion—nay, rather, the earnest declaration—of 
Mr. Mason, that slaves are Not “ held to service | 
and labor under the laws”’ of any of the slave | 
States. And this is tantamount to an admis- 
sion and declaration that this clause of the Con- 
stitution does not and cannot apply to slaves ; 
and consequently that it contains no “ compro- 
mise’ whatever on the subject of Slavery. It 
was equivalent to a confession that the bill he 
was urging upon the Senate was without any 
foundation or authority in the clause before us— 
the only one ever adduced in its support. 

The statement of Mr. Mason furthermore con- 
firms, in particular, the remark I made near the 
beginning of this letter, (and had illustrated in 
a former one,) that the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus, secured in the Constitution, is a 
provision adequate to secure “the liberation of 
all slaves.” That writ secures a trial by jury ; 
and a jury trial, says Mr. Mason, requires that 
evidence be produced that “Slavery is established 
in the State from whence the fugitive has 
absconded ”’—and “none such can be produced.” 
The fugitive, of course, would have to be set 
free; and, therefore, the jury trial, and the legal 
scrutiny before the Courts, must not be per- 
mitted ! 

I have another witness to bring upon the 
stand. Iwill prove by Mr. Madison, who was 
a member of the Federa' Convention, that this 
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clause cannot apply to fugitive slaves, but only 
to free persons. The use of the word “ service,” 
instead of “ servitude,” shows this, for the Con- 
vention itself had thus defined their own under- 
standing and use of the two words : 

“ Art. 1, Sec. 2. On motion of Mr. Randolph, 
the word “‘ servitude’’ was struck out, and the 
word “ service’? unanimously inserted—the for- 
mer being thought to express the condition of 
slaves, and the latter the obligations of free per- 
sons.”’—Madison Papers, vol. 3, p. 1,569. 

So that, if slaves fad been intended in the 
clause before us, the word “ servitude’? would 
have been used, instead of “service.” As it 
now stands, (“no person held to service or 
labor,”) it can only apply to “ the obligations 
of free persons,” such as apprentices, free labor- 
ers, contractors, and persons owing debts which 
they had agreed to pay in labor. ‘“ Service and 
labor’’ would be “due” from such. And they 
would be “ held to service and labor under the 
laws of the State.”’ 

Another historical fact decides the question 
of “intentions.’’ Not one of the original plans 
of a Constitution mentioned the return of fugi- 
tive slaves; nor was it mentioned until within 
twenty days before the close of the Convention. 
The clause, when its insertion was first moved, 
contained the word “s/ave’’ and was strenuously 
opposed on that account. The next day it was 
offered again, with the offensive word struck out, 
and, in its present form “ it was adopted imme- 
diately, and without debate, and unanimously!” 
—proof positive that the Convention refused to 
insert a clause for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves! And no one who knows the Anti-Sla- 
very sentiment of that period, believes that a 
Constitution with such a provision could have 
been adopted by the people. 

The real occasion of the clause, as it stands, 
is readily explained. The Convention was sit- 
ting in Philadelphia, where large numbers of 
immigrants, especially from Germany, were being 
introduced. Many, or most of them, had no 
money to pay their passage. They had contracted 
to pay it in labor, and, on arrival, were adver- 
tised and sold at auction, (that is, their ‘ ser- 
vice and labor’’ were sold,) for a limited period, 
to the citizens and neighboring farmers. (A 
good illustration, by the bye, of the “ buying 
and selling” of servants in former times, and 
among the Hebrews.) But numbers of these 
‘German redemptioners,” as they were called, 
“ escaped into another State,” and thus evaded 
the payment of the “service and labor due’’ in 
the State of Pennsylvania, “under the laws 
thereof.” The frequency and extent of these 
depredations became a matter of serious com- 
plaint, as is well known. It was not strange 
that a constitutional remedy was sought; nor 
that some slaveholding aie of the Conven- 
tion, (very possibly from New York or New 
Jersey,) should have thought it desirable to in- 
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clude “slaves,” in the same clause. But the 
attempt was promptly and successfully repulsed. 
No fugitive “slave” clause could receive, or 
did receive, the vote of that Convention, of 
whose deliberations we have this record : 

“Mr. Madison thought it wrong to introduce 
in the Constitution the idea that THERE COULD 
be property in man.”’—Madison Papers, vol. 3, 
pp. 1,429-30. 

This celebrated clause, therefore, whether ex- 
amined by the maxims of “ strict construction,” 
the rule of the Supreme Court, “the spirit of 
the Constitution,” the letter of the words, or 
the contemporaneous history, is proved to be no 
warranty, much less a requisition, for the rendi- 
tion of fugitive “staves.” Such an “ inten- 
tion” cannot be “ collected from the words.” 
So far from being “expressed with irresistible 
clearness,”’ there is no semblance of its expres- 
sion at all. There is proof of a point-blank 
refusal to express it. The rule of construction 
of “doubtful” passages, (by the main scope of 
the instrument at large,) is hardly needed in this 
case, for nothing “ doubtful ”’ presents itself. 

Thus falls the apocryphal fugitive “ slave” 
clause of the Constitution, the chief of the two 


pretended “compromises” of that noble but 
much-abused instrument. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE YEAR 1842. 


The parted year shall wake no more, 
Behind—the curtain falls; 

It sleeps—it’s joys and sorrows o’er, 
In dark oblivion’s halls. 


Since last the wint'ry earth renewed 
Her face, that smiled in Spring, 

What joys and sorrows Time hath viewed 
Beneath his hovering wing! 


The fragile hopes of youthful morn, 
The sun of manhood’s prime, 

The pictured joys that life adorn, 
Have felt the blast of Time. 


Nor eceptered king, nor prince, nor lord, 
Escaped his stern cootrol : 

And severed was the silver chord, 
And broke the golden bowl. 

And infant buds, a smiling band, 
To glad the parent’s eyes, 

Were gathered by the Saviour’s hand 
To blossom in the skies. 

And red, red war, with trumpet sound, 
And garments rolled in blood, 

Hath wasted earth’s remotest bound, 
And drank her crimson flood. 

The wolf and raven, too, were there, 
And feasted on the brave; 

The fierce hyena, from his lair, 
Held revel with the grave. 

The trumpet finds no list’ning ear. 
In vain the symbal’s sound, 

They sleep on Affghan’s mountains drear, 
In icy stillness bound. 

Those, who in pride of pomp and power, 
Forgot the Saviour’s word: 

That they who with the sword devour, 
Shall perish by the sword. 
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Fair England! wealth and power are thine, 
And thine the Gospel light, 

Which, blest by heaven with grace divine, 
Dispels the heathen night. 


Thy course is not the peaceful path 
Where truth or justice guides, 

Say, will thou tempt his awful wrath, 
Who on the whirlwind rides? 


His voice is in the thunder loud— 
His word the ocean binds, 

His chariot is the fiery cloud— 
His walk, the rushing winds. 


Forget not Babylon’s wide sway, 
And proud Belshazzar’s throne, 

And him who reigned in Nineveb, 
Unrivalled and alone: 


And Tyre, whose Myriad ships unfurled 
Their sails on every shore, 

Whose princely merchants through the wor!d 
Their kingly treasures bore. 


Her ships to Judah’s king of old 
Returned with rich perfames, 

And ivory bright, and sbiuing gold, 
And peacock’s rainbow plumes. 


All these forgot that heavenly Qne 
Whom human glory mars: 

Who hangs, as gems around his throne, 
The Sun, and Moon, and Stars. 


His breath hath sunk the fleets of Tyre, 
Proud Nineveh is gone; 

His feet, like the consuming fire, 
Have trampled Babylon. 


We turn with hope to that bright field, 
Where glorious visions smile, 

Which he, the Prophet Seer, beheld 
In Patmos’ lonely isle. 


He saw the heavenly city fair 
Its pearly gates unfold: 

I's walls were like the crystal rare, 
Its streets of glassy gold. 


With glittering gems of brightest hue 
Its twelve f-uudations shined, 

Where jasper red, and sapphire blue, 
Their brilliant tints combined. 


The third, like gems of chalcedon, 
With milder shade was seen, 
And mingling, like the vernal sun, 
With emeraid’s shining green. 


The sardonyx and sardius red, 
Were like the evening lines, 
When, sinking in bis watery bed, 

The fiery sunbeam shines. 


Then like the sun at burning noon, 
Robed in the rainbow’s light, 

And radiance like the cloud!ess moon, 
Came silvery chrysolite. 

Then by the beryl’s ocean blue, 
Was golden topaz seen, 

And mingling with its stainless hue, 
Is chrysoprasus green. 

Then the red jacinth, rich and rare, 
Beamed on the Prophet's eye, 

And ametbystine lines as fair 
As evening’s purpled sky. 

That city needeth oot the sun 
To light with golden blaze, 

Nor yet at night the silver moon 
To gladden with its rays. 
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The Lamb is its eternal light, 
Its everlasting day, 

And from His presence silent night 
For ever hastes away. 























There the redeemed, with songs of praise, 
To Heaven’s eternal King, 

On golden barps rejoicing raise 
And endless anthems sing. 


























And subjects of Immanuel’s reign 
Those angel hosts adore— 

Him who was dead, and lives again, 
And reigns for evermore. 


In those bright lands no more shall part 
The loved who meet on high, 

And grief shall cease from every heart, 
And tears from every eye. 



































Then while such glorious scenes expand 
To faith’s delighted gaze, 

We'll turn to that celestial land 
Of glory, song and praise. 


Though to our eyes obscure and dark 
The gates of pearl appear, 

We'll onward sail in faith’s sure ark, 
Nor mourn the vanished year. 















































Josuva ABELL. 





Dublin, New Y-ar's Day, 1843. 

















SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InteLLicence.—The British Steamship 
Lebanon arrived at New York, and the America at 
Halifax, on the !5th inst. The former brings Liver- 
pool dates to the 3ist ult., and the latter to the 4th 
inst. 

News from the Crimea state that preparations 
for a general assault will be ready in about fifteen 
days. The Allies were within forty yards of the 
ambuseades, palissades, &c., of the Russians in 
tront of the Malakoff. Between these ambuscades 
and the Malakoff, there is a further distance of 170 
yards. 

A secret naval expedition on an enormus scale, 
on the part of the Allies, is evidently in prepara- 
tion, but its destination is unknown. Kameisch 
and Balaklava were crowded with vessels intended 
for the expedition. 

The expedition of the Allies to the Putrid Sea, 
to destroy the bridge of Tchoungar, over which it 
has lately been discovered that the provisions for 
the Russians in the Crimea are sent, has been un- 
successful. 

The fortifications of the Allies on the Sea of 
Azof are progressing. 

The Viceroy of Egypt is negotiating with the 
Bedouins to serve in the Crimea. It is now stated 
that Schamy] is not dead, as reported, but has de- 
scended from the mountains and was threatening 
the Russians. 

A rumor prevailed that the siege of Sebastopol 
was about to be raised, and that startling news 
from Germany had been received by the Allies. 













































































































































































Encianp.—The Queen has sent a message to 
Parliament, asking for additional provision for 
carrying@n the war. It is proposed to issne seven 
millions of Exchequer bills. Gen. Count Zamoy- 
ski, a distinguished Pole, has arrived in London by 
special invitation of the British Government, for the 
purpose, it is supposed, of consulting on the ques- 
tion of the re-organization of Poland. 
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A new trade is said to have been introduced into 
Sheffield by the casting of bells of cast steel, 
which is reported to have all the advantages of 


bell metal, with the recommendation of greater 
cheapness. 


France.—The offers forthe French loan amount 
to 3,600,000,000 francs. The number of subscri- 
bers to the loan is 310,000. A shock of earthquake 
was felt at Lyons and Valence, on the Rhone, in 
the afternoon of the 26th ult. Some houses were 
damaged but no lives were lost. 


Spain.—Order has been completely restored at 
Badajos. A messenger has been despatched to 
Rome, with the memorandum adopted at the last 
Cabinet Council, justifying the conduct of the Span- 
ish Government in regard to the demortization of 
the property of the secular clergy, and disclaiming 
the imputation of hostility to the See of Rome or 
unfaithfulness to the Catholic religion. 


Germany.—The New Prussian Gazette announ- 
ces that the Diet of Frankfort has accepted the 
three points proposed by Prussia. It is said that 
Austria, at the instigation of Russia, has made new 
propositions of peace to the Western Powers, 

Mexico.—Late accounts from Mexico state that 
the revolutionists are reported to be within four 
leagues of Vera Cruz, and that a body of 800 
troops have fortified themselves at the Puerto 
Nacional to give them battle. Accounts are given 
of the triumphant march of Blanco in pursuit of 
the insurgents, and his return to the capital. It is 
said that the insurgents have been routed near 


Morelia by Galinda, and that Marquez has routed 
Comonfort. 


Domestic.—The yellow fever continues to in 
crease in Norfolk and Portsmouth, notwithstan«- 
ing the greatly diminished number of the irhabi- 
tants. At Norfolk, twenty-nine new cases were 
reported on the 18th inst., while in Portsmouth, 
there are eight deaths per day in a population of 
2000. The inhabitants of Northampton, Va., have 
hel.! a meeting and generously resolved to exten« 
the hospitality of their homes to those citizens of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth who have fled from the 
ravages of the pestilence. Meetings have been 
held in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and large sums subscribed and transmitted for the 
relief of the sufferers. At New Orleans, the disease 
appears to be increasing. The disease this year 
is one month earlier than last year. 

Abbott Lawrence died at Boston on the 18th 
inst., in the 63d year of his age. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas has decided that 
the actions of the Legislature elected by the Mis- 
souri mob are legal and valid. The seat of govern- 
ment for the territory has been permanently 
located, by a vote of the Legislature, at Lecomp- 
ten, on the Kansas river, about sixty miles from 
Westport. 

By the employment of steam dredges, the har- 
bor of Buffalo, N. Y., has been so much improved 
that most of the heavy draft vessels can now make 
that port in safety. 

Some of the papers in Missouri say they will 
raise more corn this year than for any five years 
before. Much of the wheat land there averages 
40 bushels to the acre. 

Righty-thousand pairs of shoes were sent from 


Haverhill, Mass., to Boston, during two days of 
last week. 





